RICHELIEU
CHRONOLOGICALLY speaking, Richelieu should have
come before Cromwell; but, in dealing with the famous
Cardinal, we find ourselves face to face with an almost
unique phenomenon, a phenomenon to which the
observers of his own day, with true insight, applied the
very appropriate name of ministerial that is to say the
well-nigh unfettered control of the State by a prime
minister whose acts were invariably ratified by the crown.
It was a form of government which the French people
in after years came greatly to admire. At the time, how-
ever, the severity of the discipline to which it necessarily
gave rise was characterized by those who were compelled
to live under it as an abominable tyranny. But to
resume.
When on the I4th May, 1610, Ravaillac stabbed
Henri IV to the heart, he deemed that he was performing
a sacred duty. It was an aftermath of the Wars of
Religion. The truth is that Henri's removal from the
scene might well have involved the country, then barely
recovering from the struggle between the Huguenots and
the League, in irretrievable disaster.
The immense work of consolidation to which the great
ruler had set his hand was then but hardly begun and
if that patchwork expedient, the Edict of Nantes, had
dispelled the Protestant menace for the time being, the
great feudal leaders were only awaiting a favourable
opportunity in order to recover from the King of France
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